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Abstract 


Shared book reading represents an important resource to provide the first 
exposure of a child to reading. However, many Latino immigrant parents come from 
countries where the reading habit is not promoted, and a literacy-rich environment at 
home is not encouraged. This project presents a program that includes six workshops 
created to provide resources and information to Latino parents regarding the benefits of 
reading and interaction as positive and lasting factors on emergent literacy development. 
These workshops aim to encourage parents to reflect on their role to foster emotional, 
social, and literacy skills in infants and toddlers through reading. The topics developed in 
each workshop demonstrate the valuable role of parents and the impact of storybook 
reading, interactions, brain stimulation, culture, and secure attachments bonds in the 
development of children and their future school performance. The purpose of this project 
is to support Latino families to positively influence their children and their communities 
by means of meaningful learning experiences that assure future school success and better 


life quality through education and cultural appreciation. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Parental engagement has long been seen as critical to children development and 
learning. That has never been more true than now, when distance learning, instituted in 
response to the coronavirus pandemic, 15 challenging parents to support a learning 
environment for their children at home, taking the responsibility of being teachers and 
understanding that learning does not just take place in a classroom. 

Гата parent, not a teacher is опе of the overused phrases from some parents in 
the age of coronavirus to express their limits of patience, knowledge and expertise in 
teaching. However, parents certainly are teachers; in fact, they are the first and most 
important teachers, because learning happens in the everyday moments they share with 
their children since they were born. Along these lines, the role of parents 1s vital in 
fostering emotional, social and literacy skills, which can determine the educational 
development and the future school performance of children. 

Literacy begins at home and this 1s something that parents need to understand. 
Leaving this responsibility to schools would be too late, because the language 
development of a child begins long before the first word 1s spoken. Wolf (2007) affirmed 
that the number of words spoken to children by the age of five can influence their reading 
comprehension skills and their communicative competence during the school years. In 


this manner, the time a child 1s being read to at home, and the words the child hear before 


kindergarten, can make a huge difference in their performance and the number of 
advantages as a reader. From this perspective, shared book reading represents an 
important resource to provide the first exposure of a child to reading. In fact, it may 
determine their future as a reader giving the opportunity of creating the first connections 
in the brain to develop language and reading skills in a safe and loving environment. 

The theories and research related to language acquisition to develop literacy have 
been very interesting to me considering the interaction between parents and children as 
privileged frameworks for language acquisition and literacy development. Additionally, I 
am intrigued by their motivation and understanding of the world. From my personal 
experience, the advantages of reading to a child transcend far beyond the syntactic, 
semantic, morphological, pragmatic aspects of the language that the child needs to 
master. Reading a book to a child 1s an act of love, which gives the opportunity to create 
an emotional and strong bond as family that contributes to the socio-emotional growth of 
a child. I became a mother last year and I have experienced the reading time with my 
child as one of the most important and magical daily moments we share together. It is 
clear that reading time makes a special bond that starts with something as simple as 
listening to the voice of a parent, and continues with the development of perceptual, 
conversation and listening skills, added to curiosity, attention abilities, empathy, 
knowledge of the world and love of learning. 

Based on the explanations above, one of the possible causes of adults with poor 
reading skills or no interest in reading is the limited exposure they had to reading and 


printed materials as children. Many adults grew up without the opportunity to be read to, 


and as parents, they do not realize the importance of reading to their children. This 
situation 1s the reality of many Latino immigrants parents who come from countries 
where the reading habit is not promoted and a literacy-rich environment at home is not 
encouraged. Festa, Loftus, Cullen and Mendoza (2014) stated that immigrant parents are 
less likely to read books to their children than US-born parents because of different 
reasons like low levels of educational attainment, low household income, cultural 
parenting traditions when raising children, and lack of time. However, these reasons 
show the false belief that Latino immigrant families have regarding reading as an activity 
for the educated elite or individuals with a higher socioeconomic status. Concerning this 
matter, it is necessary that Latino parents recognize the benefits of reading to their 
children to provide better opportunities to develop language and literacy skills, no matter 
particular situations like educational background, income, ethnicity or socioeconomic 
class. There 15 a lack of language and reading exposure at Latino homes in the United 
States, and parents need to promote a love of reading, even if they are not a good role 
model for their children as readers, to assure better learning experiences and life 
opportunities for their children. 

Many Latino parents who speak English make the mistake of focusing on English 
and not on their native language at home. In the case of some parents who do not speak 
English, the situation is very similar; they consider their native language 15 less 
important, since they are expecting their children to learn all they need at school as they 
become proficient in English. In this respect, it is important to highlight that reading to a 


child from birth in English or their native language will promote the same benefits 


previously mentioned. However, culture and native language play an important role as an 
integral part of children lives, and it is an aspect that Latino parents need to share with 
their children to help them understand and appreciate where they come from, respect 
diversity, and promote tolerance at an early age. Linguistic differences are not 
responsible for low literacy skills. Latino parents have the responsibility of exposing their 
children to their own language and honoring their culture through reading, understanding 
that literacy 1s culturally framed and defined (Bedard, Horn, & Garcia, 2011). 

As a teacher and student in the TESOL program, I recognize the importance of 
supporting and promoting language exposure and literacy development as fundamental to 
learn English as a second language and succeed at school. I want to use this research to 
construct six 90-minute workshops focusing on the idea of involving Latino immigrant 
parents with children of 0 to 3 of age to the literacy process of their kids. The objective is 
that parents might realize the 1mpact they have on the children literacy development, and 
encourage them to read, sing, talk and tell stories to their children, fostering emotional, 
social and literacy skills and preparing their infants and toddlers to meet learning 
expectations, skills development, and educational goals. Each workshop serves to raise 
awareness of the positive effects that family involvement promotes in the relationship 
with their children, and reading at home as the best way to support children's growth and 
achievement in school (Lewis 2012). Parents will take an initial survey that includes 
different optional items on family demographic information, marital status, ethnicity, 
parent's education level, household income, and required questions regarding materials 


for reading at home, difficulties experienced when reading, and frequency of reading time 


with their child. Each session will include relevant topics related to language and literacy 
development in Latino infants and toddlers. Instructor will model reading techniques and 
strategies to foster reading at home, providing time to parents to put what they learn in 
practice. In addition, a bilingual story time with reading volunteers would be part of each 
session. When parents complete the program, they will receive books in Spanish and 
English and a packet of supplemental activities to take home. The selected texts, (short 
stories, fairy tales, poetry, songs, and couplets) will be recorded to offer a reading model 
for those families who need more support with the reading materials that they take home, 
for monolingual parents or the ones who have difficulties for a fluent or attractive 
reading. Parents will learn about literacy activities to do with their child; they will learn 
the importance of promoting a "reading culture" during early childhood. Additionally, 
there will be a space for reflecting on literacy practices, culture, interaction, language 
development, the context of education for Latino students, and particular needs of 


parents. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


From a cultural perspective, learning to read and write is considered a social 
practice where the experiences with books are influenced by the closest context of a 
child, which is family. This first environment fosters children's emotional, linguistic, 
cognitive, and social development, aspects that affect school learning and academic 


SUCCESS. 


Numerous studies have shown that parental involvement in early reading 
situations are determinant factors of language and literacy. However, many Latino 
families do not recognize the benefits of exposing young children to home reading, as a 
crucial factor for children’s success in school and consequently, life (Festa, Loftus, 
Cullen, & Mendoza, 2014). In this chapter, I examine some research pertaining to the 
impact of family in literacy development. I first conceptualize literacy, language 
acquisition, and family. I then discuss some studies that explain the benefits of shared 
reading and language-rich environments. I conclude with a discussion on the connections 
of these concepts to culture and Latino families, supporting the need of addressing 
sharing reading workshops to ensure parents are able to provide authentic literacy 


experiences for their children honoring culture and native language. 


The Concept of Literacy 

Literacy implies more than the ability to read and write. It 1s the ability to use 
language to communicate, interact, and make meaning of the world around us. Hobbs 
(1996) stated that the concept of literacy 1s connected to the ability of asking questions 
about the information we receive from our senses. In this way, literacy cannot be defined 
as the development of two technical skills (reading and writing); instead, it has to be 
defined as a meaning-making process that lets individuals understand their environment 
established by the social and cultural contexts. Olson and Torrance (1991) analyzed the 
role of reading and writing in the way people understand and interact with the world, 
establishing a relationship between language to represent and reflect on the world, and 
writing as a mean to represent the language. Along these lines, literacy involves thinking 


skills that make people aware of the world and language. 


Literacy and Language Acquisition 

Vygotsky (1962) pointed out that language learning and literacy are natural 
processes based on the needs of a child. The author explained that children learn to read 
and write in the same way that they learn to speak, through continuous contact with the 
written language and social interaction. In this way, children must feel the need to read 
and write and parents have the responsibility of making this happen by promoting interest 
and motivation regarding written language at home. According to these ideas, the purpose 


of literacy goes beyond the development of decoding skills; it involves a focus on reading 


and writing use as a communicative goal in which children are able to experiment with 
the written language before they come into a classroom (Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982). 

In line with the concepts of literacy and language as natural processes to make 
sense of the world and interact with others, children learn that printed materials have 
meaning and functions, which requires a cultural, social, cognitive, and linguistic 
achievement developed throughout life (Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982). However, the 
appropriation of language and literacy begins much earlier than when the child enters 
kindergarten to be taught letter sounds. In fact, Locke (1994) affirmed that children are 
able to acquire language as early as the final trimester of pregnancy, traveling toward 
spoken language and developing perceptual capabilities that prepare them to become 
speakers. In the same way, Dunst, Simkus and Hamby (2012) stated that the development 
of literacy skills start when parents read to their children for the first time. 

Different studies have emerged emphasizing on the sociocultural, 
psycholinguistic, and cognitive aspects inherent in literacy. According to Chomsky 
(2002), the human brain is prepared to develop linguistics capabilities from the earliest 
stages of early childhood. Furthermore, aspects like the sociocultural differences between 
children, do not affect their genetic codes, brain development or their language 
acquisition processes. In fact, the greatest amount of brain growth occurs between birth 
and age five, considering that by age 3, 85% of the core of the brain structure is formed 
(Schweinhart et al., 2005). In line with brain development and early language and literacy 
acquisition, Wasserman (2007) suggested that young children use the right hemisphere of 


their brain for almost everything, including language functions. In this way, both 


hemispheres are used to understand the meaning of sentences while in adults only the left 
hemisphere is activated for language tasks. According to the author, learning to read and 
write is different for each child depending on stage of development. From birth to age 
five, children use the right hemisphere to learn from exploration, play, and interaction. 
However, when a child starts kindergarten they are expected to learn in a different way, 
sitting still at a desk with specific behavioral codes and skills expectations. Wasserman 
(2007) described this new learning process as a “sequential knowledge that 1s harder for 
the brain to process" (p.146). When the child is acquiring literacy skills from the 
exploration, interaction and play, there are pieces of learning that are easy for their brains 
to process because the brain is working as a whole promoting its great potential. What the 
child sees, touches, and hears, this experience stimulates the brain and transfers an 
electrical activity that is stored in the brain and let new and meaningful learning come 
from the experience. In this regard, Wolf (2007) affirmed that literacy acquisition 
depends on the proper connection of visual, linguistic, and cognitive areas, but also the 


importance of early and continuous exposure to language. 


Family and Shared Reading 

According to Butler (1998), "children need to experience shared books as soon as 
they experience shared talking" (p.72). The author emphasized that family 1s the first 
social institution where opportunities arise to learn and develop literacy skills in which 
language is used for authentic social purposes in an emotional context. Meanwhile, 


Vygotsky (1962) pointed out that individuals who are physically and emotionally close to 
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children are the ones who help them to advance in the learning process. In this manner, 
family refers to a group of individuals with its own cultural identity and intergenerational 
relationships who are responsible to facilitate the personal, social, emotional, and 
cognitive development of its members. Teberosky (1990) argued that when someone 
reads to a child, when a child sees someone writing, or when they have the opportunity to 
produce intentional marks or scribbles, children are actively participating in social 
practices of reading that are facilitating the understanding of the relationship between 
graphic marks and language. Along these lines, the author remarked that accessing to 
printed materials, reading practices, and conversations held at home, are experiences that 
encourage literacy development in children. Accordingly, the relationship between the 
quantity and quality of these experiences before starting school make a huge difference in 
the future school performance of children, (Snow, Burns & Griffin, 1998). The literacy 
experiences of children prior to entering school are one of the most important factors in 
understanding the causes of some of the difficulties that many children experience in 
learning to read and write. In this sense, the role of the family 16 the most important 
influence in a child's life and his development as reader (Arzubiaga, Rueda, & Monzo, 
2002). 

Wolf (2007) remarked that when parents read to a child, there 1s a sense of being 
loved associated to the act of reading, which provides the best foundation and preparation 
to the reading process. Along these lines, the first exposure of a child to reading will 
determine his future as a reader because the child 1s creating the first connections in the 


brain to develop language and reading skills in a context of love. The author explained 
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that attention, conceptual and perceptual abilities grow everyday while children listen to 
their parents reading to them, being able to understand the relation between pictures or 
tactile experiences and names that let them communicate and increase their curiosity and 
vocabulary. 

According to Cova (2004), early interest 1n books 1s closely linked to the 
emotional attachment that exists between parents and children. Accordingly, reading a 
book to their child is one of the most important things parents can do, because it helps 
children learn to speak, interact, bond with parents, develop early literacy skills, 
understand the world around them and be empathetic and emotionally healthy. In this 
way, Wolf (2007) emphasized that the exposure to reading let children develop and 
understand emotions. Through reading, children broaden their imagination and open their 
minds to new ideas, people, and perspectives letting them understand complex emotions. 
The author remarked that at an early age, children are able to develop their emotions and 
reading is the way to learn to empathize, appreciate and value others. In addition, being 
read to helps children to develop predicting skills and analogical reasoning abilities, so 
children are not only getting prepared for their reading process but they are beginning to 
develop socio-emotional skills (Cova, 2004). 

Several studies remark that infants learn through the sounds and images around 
them. Their innate desire to learn coupled with and an appropriate environment where 
mothers speak daily to their infants help young children learn almost 300 more words at 
around two years of age in comparison with children whose mothers rarely speak to them 


(Huttenlocher, Haight, Bryk, Seltzer, & Lyons, 1991). Infants imitate the sounds they 
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hear, and are able to read gestures and movements. According to this idea, parents need 
to expose their young children to daily experiences in which parents talk, sing, smile, and 
make gestures with them to develop a love for the language (DeBruin-Parecki, Perkinson 
& Ferderer, 2000). 

Senechal and Cornell (1993) affirmed that storybook readings increase the 
acquisition of receptive and expressive vocabulary. When reading stories to children, 
there are series of language characteristics that are different from the spoken language. 
The authors described that in written language the vocabulary, morph syntactic structures 
and the organization of the texts does not fully relate to oral language. The use of written 
language includes vocabulary that the child does not use in a daily basis. Concerning this 
matter, storybook reading promotes oral language development, since concrete objects 
are used to represent words, and children have more opportunities to use words related to 


the book to intervene and participate in everyday interactions (Wasik & Bond, 2001). 


Spanish-Speaking English learners 

In order to discuss the importance of early literacy 1n Latino families, it 1s 
necessary to analyze the current situation of English learners in US schools. Spanish- 
speaking children constitute the fastest growing student population group (McCardle, 
Mele-McCarthy, Cutting, Leos, & D'Emilio, 2005), which leads to the conclusion that 
the majority of English learners in US schools are Latinos. Mays (2008) argued that 
Spanish-speaking English Language Learners in public schools are quickly labeled at 


risk, because they do not score well on standardized reading and their primary discourse 
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becomes a barrier to succeed academically. The author explained how the prescribed 
school curricula and reading assessments tools do not reflect the needs of this group of 
English Learners causing a negative impact on their performance. Mays (2008), 
described Spanish-speaking English Language Learners as “lonely learners" (p.415), who 
do not participate or expect to excel in the same way that native speakers of English, 
because they are not allowed to express themselves in their own language. The author 
also emphasized the importance of honoring culture, experiences, and languages of the 
growing population of English learners within school settings as a way to help this group 
of students to meet the school reading expectations. Conversely, McCardle et al. (2005) 
suggested that schools become aware of all the positive things that Spanish-speaking 
English Language Learners bring to schools in terms of culture, diversity, and language. 
However, in many cases students do not want to share aspects of their culture because 
they struggle between home and school identities and do not like to be categorized as 
Spanish-speaking English Language Learners (Ortmeier-Hooper, 2008). McCardle et al. 
(2005) pointed out that the barriers Spanish-speaking English Language Learners need to 
overcome are not just related to language. The biggest challenge is to improve their low 
reading performance and overcome their academic challenges considering that these 
students are also the group with the highest dropout rate, lowest achievement scores and 
highest levels of poverty (McCardle et al., 2005). 

Based on the ideas above, Spanish-speaking English learners face considerable 
challenges to become skilled readers. Whitehurst and Lonigan (1998) stated that being 


able to say or decode written words 15 only one aspect of reading. The authors argued that 
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a skilled reader needs to understand how words make sense within a context, which 
requires knowledge of the world, semantic knowledge and knowledge of the written 
context. In this manner, comprehension goes beyond the words or sentences because the 
knowledge cannot be found in the sentence itself. In line with these ideas, Wolf (2007) 
argued that a child is successfully able to master the syntactic, semantic, morphological, 
and pragmatic aspects of the language, if they have proper exposure to the language and 
begin reading at home from a very young age. The author emphasized that children learn 
to recognize writing symbols in different languages by visual perception and exposure to 
the same patters. Accordingly, before expecting children to recognize a letter 
automatically, they need to develop the necessary level of visual analysis first, detecting 
the special features of each letter to develop awareness of visual details, which lets them 
foster their reading comprehension skills. The ability of the brain to recognize visual 
shapes and connect it to the areas serving the language process (naming objects, naming 
letters), is a fundamental predictor of how the reading circuit will be develop (Wolf 
2007). In other words, the proper integration of visual, linguistic and conceptual areas 
depends on the development of each area and the appropriate language environment 
provided to young children. 

Risley and Hart (2003) affirmed that the difference between poor and rich 
language environments is based on parent talk and its frequency. Parents who just talk as 
they go about their daily activities expose their children to 32 million words less than rich 
language environments (Wolf 2007), which makes it difficult to provide a strong 


foundation to children to develop early literacy skills. However, many Spanish-speaking 
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English learners and young children live in poverty and their economic situation 
represents a disadvantage for early language development (Snow, 1998), presenting 
limited vocabularies and delayed skills (Risley & Hart, 2003). Along with this 
perspective, Nord, Lennon, Liu, and Chandler (2000) examined the process of children 
(3-5 years old) from low income families when entering school, concluding that these 
children were less likely to be interested in storybooks, read or pretend to read, recognize 
letters, write or recognize their names, and count. In this way, children from low-income 
families are at risk for reading difficulties and academic performance (Festa et al., 2014). 
Spanish-speaking families require guidance and involvement in the literacy development 
of their young children, their first language and second language acquisition processes 
(Nord et al., 2000). 

Regarding language development, different studies suggest that the acquisition of 
second language 16 not affected by children's first language (Vygotsky, 1962); they are 
independent processes that support each other (Snow et al., 1998). In fact, limited first 
language proficiency can negatively affect second language acquisition. To exemplify, 
children with weak native language skills will not acquire a second language as quickly 
as children with more developed first language skills (Cummins, 1979). In this respect, 
Vygotsky (1962) stated that the child acquiring a second language is already able to 
control a system of meaning in the native language, which they easily transfer to another 
language. In this manner, even if families are not bilingual, by supporting their child 
literacy development in their native language, they are positively influencing their 


children language skills in both Spanish and English (Whitehurts & Lonigan, 1998). 
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Latino Families and Literacy Programs 

Different authors remarked on the role of parental involvement in storybook 
reading and its impact on children's success in literacy development (Wolf, 2007). Snow 
et al. (1998) affirmed that parents who read to their children help them to become better 
readers. However, many children come from Latino families where storybook readings is 
not a common practice. According to Festa et al. (2014), Latino families are less likely to 
share books with their kids because of different factors, like cultural beliefs, poverty, and 
low educational level. Despite the importance of these factors, different authors 
concluded that the limited reading and writing performance of parents, previous 
experiences with reading, and poverty do not represent an obstacle to stimulate children's 
literacy development. In this regard, Arzubiaga et al. (2002) affirmed that family 
background influences children's reading motivation, and also that the cognitive 
stimulation of a child depends on the relation between family environment and intrinsic 
motivation that 1t provides (Gottfried, Fleming, & Gottfried, 1998). 

Cultural adjustment has a significant impact on Latino families. On one hand, 
some parents are more fluent in English and adapt easily to the American culture. These 
parents tend to adopt reading behaviors and practices at home to support children 
education and literacy processes in English exclusively (Farver et al., 2013). In spite of 
the motivation and parent involvement, these parents are less likely to read to their young 
children in Spanish, because they are afraid that reading in Spanish will confuse their 
children, promote a second language acquisition delay, or affect their future school 


academic performance (Huebner & Payne, 2010). In this respect, Wasserman (2007) 
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affirmed that babies and toddlers are able to take in everything that they hear and retain 
all the information in their brains, emphasizing that the plasticity of their brains during 
the first three years of life will never be better at learning a second language. Without 
regard to parents’ beliefs about reading and exposure to native language at home, they 
need to consider the fact that knowledge of the Spanish language will make easier for 
children to learn, speak and write in English in the future (Cummins, 1979). Sharing 
books, songs and stories with children in their native languages develop stronger pre- 
literacy skills in both languages (Huebner & Payne, 2010). In addition, it will help 
children to build positive identities, love, and respect for their own languages and 
cultures, promoting proudness and appreciation of family traditions at a very young age 
(Pulido-Tobiassen & Gonzalez-Mena, 1999). 

On the other hand, some Latino families experience difficulties adapting to 
American culture. Low household income, lack of educational level, and traditions, are 
some of the aspects that play and important role in their cultural adjustments but also 
their involvement in their children literacy development processes (Ortmeier-Hooper, 
2008). Most of these Latino families do not speak English and are not concerned about 
literacy processes at home, which can also relate their educational backgrounds as a 
cultural aspect. Consequently, their strong orientation towards their culture makes them 
consider that their children will learn all they need at school, especially help with the 
English language (Farver et al., 2013); so they are not interested in providing any literacy 
practices to their young children. In fact, different authors suggested that most Latino 


families are more concerned about discipline rather than learning or developing literacy 
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in their children. According to Huebner and Payne (2010), although children seem to 
learn English very quickly at school, it is important to educate parents regarding the need 
for a strong literacy foundation as young children in their first language in order to 
acquire reading and academic language skills in English to succeed at school. The authors 
pointed out that even if parents are not entirely literate, or they do not have the habit to 
read, they are still able to get involved in literacy activities with their young children in 
their native languages. Songs, picture books, rhymes, and stories in Spanish let families 
interact, honor their own cultures and stimulate their infants and toddlers’ imagination, 
vocabulary, and phonological awareness (Wolf, 2007), resulting in greater growth in 
literacy achievement thought the years. 

Based on the explanations above, it 1s necessary to provide support to Latino 
families and educating them about the benefits of reading to their infants and toddlers, 
maintaining a happy and playful atmosphere around literacy activities (Teberosky, 1990). 
Recent studies showed that literacy programs are a way to provide the needed support to 
these families, since they aim to improve family practices and skills related to parents to 
enhance children’s literacy (Purcell-Gates, 2017). Additionally, family literacy programs 
recognize the importance of providing both the frequency and the quality of shared 
reading of books at home based on language interactions between parents and children. In 
this way, parents can be aware of their role in their children literacy and their emotional 
growth (Wolf 2007). According to Gottfried et al. (1998), storybook reading 1s more than 
reading stories; it promotes interaction between young children and families, creating an 


appropriate environment with printed materials that allows progress in the interpretations 
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of symbolic representations. Along these lines, home literacy resources like books, print 
materials, educational toys, and games provide opportunities for meaningful adult—child 
interaction and support the development of children's early literacy skills, intrinsic 
motivation, and positive attitudes toward learning; important predictors of later reading 


achievement and school success (Gottfried et. al., 1998). 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind creating family literacy workshops 
to involve Latino parents or guardians in the United States in the literacy development of 
their children. These workshops aim to encourage parents to reflect on their role to foster 
emotional, social, and literacy skills in infants and toddlers through reading. Each 
workshop facilitates opportunities for parents and children to experience reading as a 
social act by means of interaction, preparing them to meet learning expectations, develop 
skills, appreciate their home cultures, and achieve future educational goals. 

According to Richwine (2017), reading difficulties of low-literate immigrants 
extend beyond generations. Only 5 percent of second-generation Hispanics show a high 
level of literate competence in comparison to 14 percent of native English Speakers 
(Richwine, 2017). The results presented by the author showed that children of Hispanic 
immigrants score at the 34th percentile, and 22 percent, below basic, establishing that 
good literacy skills are possessed by just a small percentage of the second generation of 
Hispanic population. One way to overcome this long-term situation is through family 
literacy programs that provide developmental experiences for young children needed as 
an optimal foundation for life and school success. Denny Taylor (1983) used the term 


"family literacy" for the first time referring to the important role of family in literacy 
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development of children. Since then, family literacy programs have been shown to have a 
positive effect on children's language and literacy development (Kim & Byington, 2016). 

Family 1s the most important influence in a child's life because the family unit 
provides love, trust and a fun environment to learn, which can facilitate opportunities to 
develop literacy skills (Butler, 1998). The creation of these workshops as part of a 
literacy program will let Latino parents recognize themselves as the first teachers of their 
children who can make a change through their everyday experiences for literacy success. 
These family literacy workshops are designed as a way to show parents the importance of 
the earliest stages of their children's lives, emphasizing that they do not need high 
literacy skills or household income to foster a love for reading and assure appropriate 
reading and language exposure. 

Six workshops will be held on a weekly basis to be attended by parents or 
guardians of children whose ages range from zero to three years. During these 90-minute 
workshops, Latino parents will learn about the importance of reading but also the 
importance of singing, talking, and telling stories to their children, including culturally 
relevant resources to promote culture appreciation and the development of emotional, 


social and literacy skills. 


Workshops Description 
Parents attend a 90 minute weekly meeting (six in total), and commit to sharing a 
minimum time of 30 minutes of reading a day with their child, for at least 20 days a 


month and in a consecutive period of six months. In order to avoid dropping out the 
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workshops, parents who attend the meetings and complete the reading time with their 
children receive a certificate, cloth and board books, and school supplies (crayons, paint, 
paper, and pencils), for their children. Additionally, babysitting, transportation, and 
interpreter services are provided since the workshops are face-to-face sessions offered at 


public schools, libraries and community childcare centers. 


Procedures 

Each workshop session includes an introduction to welcome parents and an initial 
question or statement prompts to research preconceived ideas regarding the session topic 
that are useful to shape the workshop content and learning. The objectives of the session 
are reviewed and exemplified by using real life experiences and a quick review of 
previous sessions. Topics are developed by using slides presentations and annotated 
agendas which include different materials as visuals, music, books, manipulatives, charts, 
and props to make each session more engaging and help parents to remember what they 
learn. The expectation is to provide a space full of light, color, and textures to inspire 
parents. Additionally, circle time, closing discussions, participants reflections, and 
activities for collaboration are part of each workshop. A time for applying knowledge is 
set at the end of each session when young children join the workshop and the instructor 1s 
able to provide feedback to parents and answer possible questions. This is the magic time 


of each session. 
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Workshops Evaluation 

Surveys and observations are used to encourage families to provide feedback and 
reflect on their children's development, experienced difficulties, and achievements. The 
use of surveys and observations provides the opportunity to monitor the workshops and 
document evidence of what needs to be adjusted, evaluating the effectiveness of the 
family literacy workshops and its impact in Latino families. Latino parents take two 
surveys, including an initial survey to determine specific needs and characteristic of the 
group of parents. This survey includes optional questions related to family demographic 
information, and required questions regarding materials for reading at home, difficulties 
experienced when reading with their child, and frequency of reading time with their 
child. The second survey 1s taken when the workshops are completed. It has items 
related to Latino parent experiences in regards to their child's interest іп reading. For 
example, question ask if children wish to be read to more often, look at books by 
themselves more frequently or enjoy participating in activities more often like drawing 
pictures, singing or reciting rhymes, telling stories, playing language and literacy games, 
and going to the library. In addition, a home visit is conducted a couple of months later to 
support Latino parents after the completion of the workshops. An observation of some 
children of Latino parents who participated in the workshops 15 carried out, they are 
presented with a table with children's books, and are invited by an instructor to connect 
with texts. Children's reactions are recorded for five to ten minutes using a rubric to 
evaluate results. The same observation is conducted with some children that were not part 


of the workshops but are the same age. The results of the two groups are compared to 
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provide evidence of the effectiveness of the workshops and get more Latino parents 
involved, inviting other people or communities to participate or provide support to these 
family literacy workshops. 

Denton, West and Walston (2003) stated that children who are read to at home at 
least 3 times a week, are almost twice as likely to score better in reading than other 
children. I believe these workshops will be an effective way to help children foster the 
necessary skills for reading as they enter school, since it will be possible to promote 
better learning conditions at an early age. The workshops helps raise awareness and 
educate Latino parents about the benefits of reading, supporting the entire community 
and finding solutions to one of the major challenges faced in schools. The workshops 
build special and strong bonds with parents and children to develop children' emotional 


understanding when reading as a way to learn, love, empathize, and appreciate culture. 
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Chapter 4: The Project 


The present project contains six workshops to encourage Latino parents to reflect 
on their role to foster emotional, social, and literacy skills in infants and toddlers through 
reading. Google Slides Presentations support the delivery of each workshop contents and 
activities (See Appendices). Each workshop includes an introduction to welcome parents 
and provide context for the work session, and an opportunity to articulate the group 
agreements that make expectations for the day's outcome explicit. In addition, each 
session includes an annotated agenda designed to guide participants through the 
workshops' content, discussions and activities, pointing them to important information for 
each of the sessions. An initial question or statement prompts 1s posted as part of the 
introduction to research preconceived ideas regarding the session topic that are useful to 
shape the workshop content and learning, and to introduce the objectives of the session. 

The presentation of content includes breakout groups and group discussions, and 
question-and-answer periods. There are two important sections in each workshop, one is 
"supporting my Child" that highlights strategies regarding the topic of the day, 
describing the reason why something is occurring and the appropriate behavior and 
actions associated with the situation. In addition, a time for applying knowledge in each 


session is called "Magic Moment" and it is set at the end of each session when young 
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children join the workshop and the instructor is able to provide feedback to parents and 
answer possible questions. 

Prior to the first session, baseline data 15 collected from each parent using a 
survey (Figure 4.1. and Figure 4.2). This survey includes optional questions related to 
family demographic information, and required questions regarding materials for reading 
at home, difficulties experienced when reading with their child, and frequency of reading 
time with their child. Aspects that reveal specific needs and characteristic of the group of 


parents. 


Registro de datos de participantes 
Nombre del nino ola minax Еда 
Nombre del participante: ——————— 
Relación con el nina: - Habla Ingles 5i, 
і su respuesta fue afirmativa, en que idioma le habla a su hijo a hija: 


Preguntas opcionales 


Edad del participante: - Pais de согіцегт: 
MNürnero de hijos 


Nivel educativo (Marque con urna equis Ж) 


Nivel de studios ‘Completa Incampleta 


Universitario 


¿Tiene material de lectura en el hogar? E] 
іи? - 


gLee usted regularmente? Sl 


7 Cuando fue la ültima vez que usted leleyó algo asushijofa?_ — — — — — 1. 


gOue&le eyed? —— — 5 5 5 0 00000000 
¿Por quë le ley? — —— —  — — oo 


gQue dificultades encuentra usted para leerle а su hija/a? 


Гетиро poco tiempo Ма sé leer muy bien Tengo pocas cosas рага 
leerle 


Ме aburre leer Мә tiene dificultad 





Figure 4.1: Registro de datos de participantes 
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Participant information 


Мате of the child: 

Name of the participant DICE 

Ск» you speak English? Yes  — Mo. 

[Г so, what language do you use with your child at home?: 


Age: М Horne country: 
Number of childrern: 


Level of Education (Mark with an Ж] 


Nivel de bodice Completed Мен completed 
Ebr ente 


High School 
College 
Poetigrduath= 


Other 
¿Do you have reading materials at home? 
c What type of material? 
¿Do you read frequently? YES 
E When was the last time you read to your child? 
E What did you read? 
Why did you read? __ 


¿What difficulties do you have to read bo your child? 


Lack of time Ido mot read god | do not have materials to 
raad 


| do not like to read Ido not have any difficulty 





Figure 4.2: Parent Information 


The second survey is taken when the workshops are completed. This survey is a 


workshop evaluation that includes a question related to Latino parent experiences in 
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regards to their child's interest in reading (Figure 4.3. and Figure 4.4). This question asks 
if children wish to be read to more often, look at books by themselves more frequently or 
enjoy participating in activities more often, like singing or reciting rhymes and telling 


stories. 


Evaluacion de los talleres 


Responda las siguientes preguntas 


. ; Como fue su experiencia durante los talleres? Positiva, negativa? 


+ cHecomendaria los talleres a otras familias latinas? 


* Cual fue su mayor aprendizaje durante los talleres? ; Cree que gu hijo esta 
mas interesado en los libros, canciones y cuentos? 





Figure 4.3: Evaluación de los talleres 


Workshops Evaluation 


Answer the following questions 


е Describe your experience as a participant 


е Would you recommend these workshops to other Latino families? 


е What was the most important thing you learned? Do you think that your child 
is more interested in songs, books, and storytelling? 





Figure 4.4: Workshop Evaluation 


An observation of some children of Latino parents 15 carried out; they are 


presented with a table with children's books, and they are invited by an instructor to 
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connect with texts. Children's reactions are recorded for five to ten minutes using a rubric 
to evaluate results (Figure 4.5. and Figure 4.6). The same observation is conducted with 
some children that were not part of the workshops but are the same age. The results of the 
two groups are compared to provide evidence of the effectiveness of the workshops and 
get more Latino parents involved, inviting other people or communities to participate or 


provide support to these family literacy workshops. 


Actitudes Con los talleres Sin los talleres 


Ignora los libros 


No se interesa en los libros o lo hace 
de por momentos 


Toma adecuadamente los libros y los 
појеа 


Torna los libros pero los usa 
adecuadamente. (Por ejemplo, los 
apila, hace construcciones.) 


Se conecta con los libros de manera 
solitaria 


Muestra los libros que lee a otros o 
pide que se le lea 





Figure 4.5: Rübrica de observación 
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Ignores books 


Is not interested in books or is 
interested for short periods of time 


Takes books appropriately and knows 
how to pass the pages 


Takes the books but use them 
inappropriately 


Is connected with the books but keep 
them to him/herself 


Show books to others or asked to be 
read. 





Figure 4.6: Observation Rubric 


Every Parent is a Teacher and Every Home is the First School, 1s the title of the 
first workshop (see Appendix A). It starts with the presentation by the instructor and 
provides an overview of what future workshops entail (Figure 4.7. See also Appendix A, 


Slide #4). 
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Meet your Instructor 


Bachelor Degree in foreign languages and Education with a focus in 
literature. 1a Salle University (Bogota, Colombia). 


Postgraduate certificate in teaching English as a Second 1алдиаде. Mount 
Royal University (Calgary, Canada). 


Master's degree іп TE$01, Greensboro College. (Greensboro, US). 


10 years of teaching experience with diverse learners (children, teenagers, 
adulta), including gifted students and students with learning disabilities. 





Figure 4.7: Meet the Instructor 


The purpose of this workshop is for parents to understand the vital role they have 
in their children’s learning and development, and allows them to recognize themselves as 
the first and most important teachers of their child’s life (Figure 4.8. See also Appendix 


A, Slide #22). 


T TOIDNOTHAVEA IAMNOTATTM гроңотш i 
EXPOSURE AT HOME READING LEVEL READING ISHARD 


AS CHILDREN GET OLDER THEY 
MAKE DECISIONS 


IAMNOTGOOD IDONOTHAVE IDROP OUT OF 
ATSCHOOL THE CAPACITY SCHOOL 


Figure 4.8: Consequences of School Failure in Latino Students 
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In addition, parents reflect on the importance of everyday moments that begin 
before children are born to foster emotional, social, literacy skills, and lifelong learning 


(Figure 4.9. See also Appendix A, Slide #30). 


As Latino parents, we believe that 
infants and toddlers are young for 
reading exposure or formal learning 
experiences because WE DO NOT 
HAVETHE INFORMATION 


Figure 4.9: Why Latino Parents are not Promoting Reading at Home 


Parents also engage in a goal setting activity to create goals for themselves to 


achieve by the end of the workshops (Figure 4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide #36). 


3 stars and a wish 


Think about 3 positive things of you as 
о parent, then come up with your wish, 
a goal to achieve at the end of the 
workshops. Write it in o vision 

board. 





Figure 4.10: Goal Setting 
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The second workshop 1s called Help Me Grow (see Appendix B), which reviews 
research describing child development and growth (Figure 4.11. See also Appendix B, 


Slide #19). 


Think of a plant 


О -Q 
ре» Frequent 


Watered interaction 





It thrives! 





© 





ichs with positive 
‚жш attention 
full of 

love 





Figure 4.11: Metaphor of a Plant and a Child 


Parents learn ways to teach and stimulate their infants and toddlers' brains by 
means of different activities that build secure attachment bonds and foster interaction 


(Figure 4.12. See also Appendix B, Slide #26). 
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Figure 4.12: Interaction and Developing Brain 


The instructor models different activities to do at home, and provides a milestone 
checklist to track the development of young children, (Figure 4.13. See also Appendix B, 


Slide #33). 


O 
Maximize love, manage stress 







Арс od ab 
yourselves moms 


dads! no 


Figure 4.13: Maximize love and Reduce Stress 


Parents commit to include some of the activities learned during the upcoming 


weeks and register their children progress to support the development of skills and 
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abilities. They will be encouraged to continue monitoring their child's development once 


they leave the workshops (Figure 4.14. See also Appendix B, Slide #43). 


“Complete a Pathways.org milestóhe , .. 
ecklist according to your child's age 






Figure 4.14: Pathways.org Milestone Checklist 


The objectives of the session are to learn how to encourage brain development in 
children ages 0-3 through positive daily interactions, and to understand the importance of 
tracking developmental milestones. 

Love and Words is the third workshop (see Appendix C), that focuses on 
providing ideas to promote opportunities for reading and language development in daily 
activities and routines while understanding the importance of spending quality of time 


with children (Figure 4.15. See also Appendix C, Slide #15). 


THEY CAN'T LEARN 
LANGUAGE BY USING 
TECHNOLOGY. THEY 
NEED HUMAN 
CHILDREN DO NOT RELATIONSHIPS 


LEARN LANGUAGE 
NATURALLY BY 
THEMSELVES 





Figure 4.15: Language Acquisition 


Parents learn that infants and toddlers are able to understand and respond to 
spoken words, reflecting on how meaningful interactions foster strong language skills 


needed for future academic success (Figure 4.16. See also Appendix C, Slide #20). 





Figure 4.16: Meaningful Interactions 
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Role-playing is used in this session as a tool to let parents verbalize ideas and 
receive feedback regarding verbal interaction and practices to stimulate language 
development. The two main objectives of the workshop are to learn different ways for 
turning daily routines into opportunities for building a good foundation in reading, 
language, and writing development, and explore different ways for turning daily routines 
into opportunities for building a good foundation in reading and language development 


(Figure 4.17. See also Appendix C, Slide #31) 


„EVEN IF FAMILIES ARE NOT BILINGUAL, BY SUPPORTING 
THEIR CHILD LITERACY DEVELOPMENT IN THEIR NATIVE 
LANGUAGE, EHEY ARE POSITIVELY INFLUENCING THEIR 


CHILDREN LANGUAGE SKILLS IN BOTH SPANISH AND 
ENGLISH. 


-VICOTSKY 





Figure 4.17: Bilingualism and Literacy Development 


The title of the fourth workshop is My Culture, my Story, (see Appendix D). This 
workshop explores the challenges of adjusting to American culture, the importance of 


promoting cultural appreciation, and the benefits of reading in native language (Figure 


4.18. See also Appendix D, Slide #9). 
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What are the main reasons for 
Latinos? 
According to Pew Research Center the main reasons are: 


5% Conflict in ~~, 
home country ^ 24% Family 








`, 9% Educational 


Economic opportunities. 
Б ‘opportunities 


Wi 


https://www.pewsocialtrends.org/2012/06/19/chapter-4-immigration-and-transnational-ties/ 


Figure 4.18: The American Dream 


Parents share their experiences and relevant aspects of their cultures to create a 
list of activities and resources (songs, rhymes, stories), to be used with their young 
children for early literacy purposes. They also have the opportunity to understand that 


cultural appreciation begins at home (Figure 4.19. See also Appendix D, Slide #26). 


‘ P d to b 
Many Latino parents jos Anencon 





are afraid of their Ош —— 

^ ы pressure onta 
child being certain mold. 

value 
because they have ^. p Parents are not 
experienced comfortable with 
. . . who they are 

discrmination. Cultural | culturally. 


appreciation? ^... 
How to demand. - - - <> 
\ for cultural MES '* 
appreciation if 
we do not 
appreciate our 
own culture. 


Figure 4.19: Discrimination 
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Parents reflect on the importance of their native language, traditions, behaviors, 
and symbols while the instructor supports their insights by collecting their ideas and 
sharing a set of tools to teach young children to value their home cultures through reading 


(Figure 4.20. See also Appendix D, Slide #31). 







Parangaricutirimicuaro 


How many of us 
remember our 
determination as 
children to perfect this 
word ? 

М// 





Figure 4.20: Spanish Language 


The Magic of Shared Reading, (see Appendix E), 1s the fifth workshop that 
explores shared reading as an act of love and inspiration (Figure 4.21. See also Appendix 


E, Slide #12). 
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But... 





My child does not yet My child has not yet 





understand many of the learned how to talk 
words Iuse 
My child is too little to My child has short M 
enjoy reading attention spans S 


Figure 4.21: Shared Reading 


The instructor models book reading techniques and parents participate in shared 
reading as listeners. Parents learn tips to read to their young children and explore 
resources, such as audiobooks and picture books in case they have difficulties (Figure 
4.22. See also Appendix E, Slide #19). Each parent reads a book to other participants and 


collaborates with other participants to apply reading techniques. 








Discuss pictu res What is this animal? 


What color is it? 


Where is the elephant? 





Pancho en la playa by 






Equipo Susaeta. 


Figure 4.22: Modeling Techniques 
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The title of the sixth and final workshop is A Place Called Home (see Appendix 
F). It focuses on the exploration of materials that are used to practice reading and writing 
and how to create a reading environment with a print rich home, to provide a strong 


foundation to children to develop early literacy, and encourage creativity and interest in 


books (Figure 4.23. See also Appendix F, Slide #15) 


\ 


CREATING A PRINT RICH \ 
ENVIRONMENT AT HOME 


- t 


P d . 
, Choose a room „ОЗ. Duro RICIUTeS, 
\ d posters ог labels Ж 
Where your child can *--^ ‘Your child will be exposed to letters, ~ 
easily take and explore words and numbers early апа make 
books connections between the letters and 
] the functions they serve. 


^ 


2t ON 
Leave things to read , 04 Have books 
ГА 


For example cans, Board books are 
boxes or packets of durable and less 
food. When your child expensive. 

looks at them, read! 





Figure 4.23: Print Rich Environment 


This workshop reviews materials from the previous sessions and asks parents to 
reflect on how they did achieving their goals they set for themselves in the first session. 


(Figure 4.24. See also Appendix F, Slide #21) 


Changes 


ГА ! 
/ / 


4 РА 
P d 4 
Ж, Л 


In our 
Latino 
communities 


In our children 


Figure 4.24: Let’s Make a Change! 


In our future 
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Chapter 5. Conclusion 


Learning happens in the everyday moments of life with parents as teachers. From 
the moment babies are born, they begin to learn about the world around them and develop 
literacy skills through relationships with their parents. The amount and quality of time 
parents spend around their child is critical to lifelong learning and the socio-emotional, 
cognitive and language development of a child. Unfortunately, many Latino parents who 
live in the U.S. do not understand how by talking, reading, singing, and playing with their 
baby or toddler, they are providing the foundation their child will need to develop 
language and reading skills, which will then determine their educational development and 
future school performance. Most Latino parents come from countries where reading 
exposure is limited and positive reading habits are not promoted, much less in infants or 
toddlers who are considered too young to learn, and their capabilities are easily 
underestimated. In addition, the overused phrase / do not have time, is the most helpful 
excuse for most Latino parents who are not able to encourage a literacy-rich environment 
at home, and prefer to leave literacy and language development as a school responsibility. 

Based on the explanations above, some may believe that Latino parents are not 
interested in the literacy development of their children. However, it is my belief that once 
Latino parents know the benefits of reading and interaction as positive and lasting factors 


on emergent literacy development, they will want to support their children and foster 
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literacy acquisition at home to assure better learning experiences and life opportunities. 
We all know that immigrant families face challenges that go beyond language and 
cultural barriers. Nevertheless, many people do not know about the strength and 
determination of these families to overcome challenges, considering the main reason for 
these families to come to the U.S. These families want the best for their children, so they 
can grow up in a country where they have opportunities to create a better life. There 1s 
not anything Latino parents would not do to assure a better future for their children. 

One of the biggest obstacles for Latino parents 1s to raise their children in an 
unfamiliar culture. Additionally, the lack of understanding of the American school 
system where reading and literacy are the main focus, make things harder for them since 
they feel that their education level or language skills are not enough to assist their 
children. However, the issue here is not that Latino parents are not able to support their 
children's literacy development because of low levels of educational attainment, low 
household income, cultural traditions, or the lack of time. The issue here 15 that Latino 
parents do not have the information needed to begin supporting their children’s literacy 
development. This is the main difference between them and non-Latino parents. Latino 
parents believe that infants and toddlers are too young for reading exposure or formal 
learning experiences because they do not have the information to understand that this is 
false. Although Latino parents know that education is the road to a better future, they do 
not know how to help their children succeed, the importance of reading, native language 
or daily moments, and their vital role from an early age in their child's literacy and 


education. 
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According to the previous ideas, communities need to provide the necessary 
support for Latino families. It 1s difficult for these families to achieve self-sufficiency, 
knowledge, and improve their lives when they do not find education, training or support 
services to adjust and progress. In fact, the poor communication between communities 
and Latino families is of an important concern that goes beyond the language as a barrier 
for effective communication or cultural differences. This program Literacy Begins at 
Home, 1s a way to embrace Latino families with young children who are part of the future 
of the country. By giving them the services and information they need and providing 
resources to help their infants and toddlers' development, parents positively influence 
their children and their communities, increasing quality of life. 

The research for this project helped me understand better and support my ideas 
regarding the importance of Latino children to acquire the fundamental literacy skills 
before entering kindergarten, through shared reading and interaction with their parents. 
Otherwise, we will continue with the current situation in schools where most of Latino 
students are behind their peers, and experience frustration and academic failure because 
of difficulties in learning to read and learn. Further work is needed in the area of 
supporting Latino infants and toddlers. Although schools are providing more strategies 
and resources to help immigrant students and their families, leaving this support and 
learning as a school responsibility 1s too late since a child's language and literacy 
development begins long before the first word is spoken. Providing reading exposure, 


loving and supportive interactions and language stimulation to a child during the early 
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years is a parent responsibility, but Latino parents need the information and support to 
ensure that their children develop strong language and literacy skills. 

I created this project as a Latino mother and teacher, to instill shared reading as a 
habit in Latino parents and their children, reinforcing the idea of the privilege of parents 
to participate in the promotion of literacy in their children. Each topic was created not 
only to teach the advantages of promoting reading in childhood, but also to make parents 
believe in these advantages, so that they do not abandon the task. The workshops created 
demonstrate the valuable role of parents and their cultures, and the impact of storybook 
reading and interactions to increase child interest and participation when developing the 
foundational skills for reading. In addition to my learning experience, I hope that this 
project might be an important resource to assist Latino communities, to provide 
meaningful learning experiences to their children that assure future school success and 
better life quality, but also to promote native language and cultural appreciation, honoring 


and respecting our Latino heritage. 


Appendices 
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Appendix A: Slide Deck 


Workshop 1 


LITERACY 
BEGINS AT 
HOME 


SESSION 1: Every Parentis a 
Teacher and Every Homeis 
TheFirst School 

D 


Slide # 1 


Present statistics of Latino students 
graduation rate and their current academic 


Finding the differences between two 
students. Ask to compare, discuss and 
reflect on childhood experiences and how 
these experiences have influenced 
participants as parents. 

Talk about the reasons why the first three 
years of a child's life are critical to lifelong 
learning. 

Participants reflect on why they are taking 
these workshops 


Slide #2 
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Slide #3 


slide #4 


All 
participants 


Participants 
and their 
children 


Т 


Participants create goals for themselves to 


achieve at the end of the workshop, 
keeping the future vision of their child in 
mind. 


Watch a video and share thoughts 


regarding participants role as first teachers. 
Instructor answer questions. 


Participants have a conversation with their 
child. They share their goals, vision of the 
future and express their love to their 
children. 
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I am Я mom and 1 have 


experienced reading time with my child as one of 
the тои important and magical daily moments 
we share together. My child is my inspiration to 
create these workshops to encourage latino 
parents to reflect on their role to foster emotional, 
social, and literacy skills in infants and toddlers 
through reading. flfler completing these 
workshops, you will experiment how reading 
lime makes a special bond with your child that 
starts with something as simple as listening to 
the voice of a parent, and continues with the 
development of perceptual, conversation and 
listening skills, added to curiosity, attention 
abilities, empathy, knowledge of the world and 
love of learning. ‘Welcome! 





Slide #5 


Ө, Meet the participants ,9 


Pick a picture Guess Introduce 


There are pictures of your Look at other participants If you are right, the parents 
children in differents parts and try to guess who is the introduce themselves and 
of the room parent of that child their babies 





Slide # 6 





Slide # 7 





Slide # 8 
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We want them to 


T da Y * С ^ 
қ t пева i 
be happy, healthy | Л 
апа - Ў, 
А 2 
X. Д Ве һарр 
D —— //?///, 


| 
у 
JTE ave what 


I didn't 
have 


Slide # 9 


No matter which culture we 
comefromorwhat + 
language we speak, 


We want our children be 
happy, and healthy, go 
to college and be 
successful! 


Slide # 10 
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e Objectives of the session 


Slide # 11 





^ 


LATINOS AND 
EDUCATION 
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o4 


Eleme and High School 
Boman oui High 
M. 76%of Latino students in Elementary school enroll in High 


ннн 


VY Only20% of these students graduate. 


iiid 


Number of Latino students enroll in College 


(Bauman, 2017) 
M. 19% of Latino students who graduate from High school 


enrollin College 


"инин 





LATINO COLLEGE COMPLETION 
(Nichols and Evans-Bell , 2017) 


| 17% of Latino adults in U.S 
had earned a degree 


инин 


VY) 61%o0fAsian adults in U.S 
earned a degree 


Ten 
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m“ latinoworkforceinU.S. 


49% mmmmmoO ОГ 
53% ШЕШШШЕГГОГІГТГ 


55% ШЕШШЕШГГІГІГТГІ 


10% 055000000 
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ө, Many students fail in school because m » 
of difficulties in learning to read. 
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m 1ЕАВММСТО 
READ 
Бао] [ 


Kindergarten Around fourth grade 
through 3rd grade 


awareness and phonics The focus is on reading for 
(d-o-g becomes dog) information and comprehension. 
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READINGTOLEARN 


uM Ow a” 


7% %- 


% 
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READING LEVEL 
(Bauman, 2017) 


2 in every ten Lotino students in third grade 
read ot the expected level 


іші 


Same situation in 8th grade... 
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AS CHILDREN GET OLDER THEY 


MAKE DECISIONS 
umo Wm MEME 
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READINGISTHE 
REASON 





3 


My child, my 
Reason. 





> > > PARENTA 


ew child will learn what she needs at school 


ФУУ child is very young, she does not understand 
what | said 


552 work о lot and | am tired to read to my child eve 
night 


Ф do not feel comfortable with my reading skills 
o do not have books at home 


@ Library is not in the list of places to visit with my 
child 


Sometimes | sing to my child, but | always let her 
listen to music and watch videos on my phone 
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| read to my РІ REN TB | am tired after a 


long day working. 


| have conversations with my child. | think he 
o understands what | say. 


| do not have many books at home, | read the same 
ф?°оо* to my child, and all printed materials | find 
around. 


o do not feel comfortoble with my reading skills but my 
child's excitement it's all | need to do the best | can. 


e sing songs, tell rhymes ond stories to my child 
everyday 


o visit museums and libraries with my child even 
knowing thot he is little. He seems to enjoy every visit. 


ow child does not have screen time at all. The 
exception is video call with grandparents. 
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TA 
SCHOOL? —- A or Child 
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WHAT ISTHE 


>>> 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN >>> 


THESE TWO PARENTS? 


*= Weknowtheylove their children! 
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Slide # 29 


ө, 


Slide # 30 


PARENT B HAS THE 


INFORMATION! 


As Latino parents, we believe that 
infants and toddlers are young for 


reading exposure or formal learning 
experiences because WEDONOT 
HAVE THE INFORMATION 





> 





-+ “As infants and toddlers’ parents we foster” 


228b 


Development that affect academic success and 
lifelong learning. 
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90% of Brain Growth Happens Before 
Kindergarten (schweinhart etat, 2005) 


Leaving learning 
and reading 


exposure as о 
school 

responsibility is 
late for a child! 
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Slide # 33 


Slide # 34 


All we do with our infants and 
toddlers promote a positive 


or negative lifelong influence. 





4 


Supporting my child 





3 stars and a wish 


Think about 3 positive things of you as 
a parent, then come up with your wish, 
a goal to achieve ot the end of the 
workshops. Write it in o vision 








board. 
Slide # 35 
Remember 

Ilove Iwant ail Jon тү 

o г part of the child’s first 

my child ү child future of and most 

to this nation important 

succeed teacher 
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SET YOUR GOAL 
AND MAKE IT HAPPEN 
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Share your voice 





4” 


Sesame Street, (2020, January 6). You Matter Most. YouTube. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v--5huPOKF5-g&feature-emb logo 
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Magic Moment 
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slide 41 
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Express your love to your 
> aL adver died 


> > SHARE YOUR GOAL 


D> D D» TELLYOUR CHILD WHY 
YOU ARE HERE 





All children deserve the best start in life.. 
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THANKS! 


Do you have any questions? 
sandra.santamaria@greeensboro.edu 


о 
ПГ 


CREDITS: This presentation template was created 
by Slidesgo, including icons by Flaticon, and 
infographics & images by Freepik. 
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Appendix B 


Slide Deck Workshop 2 


^ Literacy 
begins at 


home 


Slide # 1 


Instructor and 
participants 


Instructor and 
participants 


Slide # 2 


Agenda 


Welcome everyone 

Thank parents for coming 

Ask about what they learned last week 
introduce topic of the session by using a 
quote. 


Share your voice:Participants share their 
ideas regarding areas to support child 
development. 

Objectives: Present the objectives of the 
session 
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Slide #3 





Slide # 4 


participants as parents. 
Talk about the reasons why the first three 
years of a child's life are critical to brain 


Instructor models some of the activities 

Participants reflect on how the time their 
spend with their child can help their brain 
grow strong. 





Watch a video and share thoughts regarding 
how to support child's development. 


Participants pick one of the activities 

presented and share what they learned with 
their children have a conversation with their 
child. Parents commit to include some of the 
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— Dorothy Nolte 
МММ 


О 
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Introduction 


А” А” А? А 
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Slide # 9 


Slide # 10 


Child development 


Child 
development 





Child development 


SING A SONG 





19 
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О Objectives of the session 5 


ip Learn how to encourage brain 
development in your children 
ages 0-2 through positive dailu A 
interactions. 







ids Understand the 
importance of 


tracking 
А 
developmental 
Ах 
od n milestones oe 
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Your child’s 
brain 


^^ NAN 
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О ж. Childre 
; | born wit 
asm 
neuron 
adults, in a b 
that's half the, 


SIZE .(schweinhart et al., 2005). ^ ^ 
“тм, 





"Designed Бу Freepik" 
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C Babies are born 
sam with 
underdeveloped 
ins that are 
ensitive 
ulus. 


an, 2007) 











"Designed by Freepik" SVJ. 
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rate of brain 
pment in 
ntire 
span 


(Whitehurst and Lonigan, 1998) 






"Designed by Freepik" 
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^ ^What these facts represent ^ 


“м” 


> for learning бейімі 
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LC 





2542 


_ æ These facts proves the 
22. value of Early Learning 


Positive 


Stimulation 
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<=} 
Think of a plant 
It thrives! 
Frequent 
Fertil Watered interaction 
arms d with positive 
‚жш? attention 
full of 
love 
Slide # 19 


A neglected and ignored plant 


Fade awqay 
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іш. 
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interaction 


Мә МУ МУМ, 
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b Neurons make brain a р, 
connections — 


Use 
regularly 


Become 
permanent 
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dedi 7 i: 
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— 


^^v" Y^ Compare brain connections 





Designed by Freepik"https://www.freepik.com/free-vector/hand-drawn-yarn-knitting 11053479.htmifpage-1&query-yarn&position-6 = 
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Stress and developing brain ~~ 


Exposure to 
violence 


Family 
economic 
hardship 


“ММММ 
ANN 
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Parents 
constant 
fightings 


Chronic 
neglect 


Change the architecture of 


the developing brain 





on 


~ “м м 
v ми МИ 
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- Typical neuron: 
many connections 


The Brain Map (n.d) https://sites.google.com/site/bdinfantsandtoddlers/infants 


Neuron damaged by toxic stress: 
fewer connections 
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— Lead to lifelong problems in... 





E 
Phusical 
Learning and mental 
health 


Behavior 
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What a young child needs is... ^ — 


мж 


Love | Hugs and time 
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Supporting 
ту child 


ММММ 
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Maximize love, manage stress 


Tr. 
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% i 


O 
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Count, group апа compare 





Nadwomy, E. (2018, October 1) 5 Simple wavs to encourage brain development in vour little one. North Carolina Public Radio. 


https://www.npr.org/sections/ed/2018/10/01/605213122/5-simple-ways-to-encourage-brain-development-in-your-little-one 
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Laugh with your child 





' А) LI О 
/ | 
honors social skills 
^ А 
Nadwormy, E. (2018, October 1) 5 Simple wavs to encourage brain development in vour little one. North Carolina Public Radio. 


https://www.npr.org/sections/ed/2018/10/01/605213122/5-simple-ways-to-encourage-brain-development-in-your-little-one 
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Slide #37 


Slide # 38 


Plau with your child 


Read aloud to your child 
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NAN 
А 


Maximize love, 
manage stress 


Play with your 
child 
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Slide #40 


Talk, sing and 
point 


Laugh with your 
child 


o ~~ 0 


“ASSIS 
Count, group and 


compare 


Milestones 
checklists 


КАУ АУ АУ д 


Read aloud to 
your child 


ғ 
ГУ 
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Milestones аге 
behavioral ог 
phusical 
checkpoints і 
children's 
development as 


they grow 











О 
A 
Slide # 41 
Sample by 21 Months 
Uses af least 50 words e ne 
~~ O 
3424 : 
pronouns (тг, you, my.) 
Understands naw words © 
Bue c 
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^€ofnplete a Pathways.org milestóhe , .. 
Checklist according to your child's age 





Slide # 43 
eww 
Is your baby all behind in some, .. 
A areas or race ahead in others? “a 
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ie 
IE p Remember 


* x ж х 


Children reach Every 
milestones in Every child parent 
how they play, is different experience 


learn, speak, is different 
act, and move 
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Closing 
thoughts 


aN a a 
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If there is a 
problem acting 
early can make all 
the difference. 
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Share у 


Babies whose paren 
frequently engages 


and talk with then. А 





= 





Years, (2017, October 9). Brain Development, YouTube. https://www.youtube,com/watch?v=0aEjirlAzxY &feature=emb_logo 
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Magic 
Moment 


S/N 
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ФЕ  -wwwms — 2 
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L т `” ww wr ” 
є, 4AA™ 


m Thanks! .. 






Ki (&) [ij 


Slidesgo 
Freepik 
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Appendix C 


Slide Deck Workshop 3 


17 OGO э 


€ o 


LITERACY BEGINS 
АЕ HOME 


ion 3: LOVE AND WORDS 





Slide # 1 





Slide # 2 


AGENDA 





Slide # 3 


AGENDA 


slide #4 


All 
participants 


Instructor and 
Participants. 
All 
participants 


AII 
participants 


All 
participants 


Participants 
and their 
children 


Finding the differences between two Latin 19-27 
children. Ask to compare, discuss and 

reflect on childhood experiences and how 

these experiences have influenced 

participants as parents. 

Talk about the reasons why the first three 

years of a child's life are critical to 

language development. 


Explore the educational, social, and 28-33 


cultural benefits of talking to children in 
Spanish. 


Instructor explains how to interact with 34-38 
children and models some tips during 
conversations. 

Role Play. 

Watch a video and share thoughts 39, 40 


regarding language development and 
native language. 


Participants have a conversation with their 41-43 


child, they interact applying what parents 
learned in the session 





15 


10 





15 


15 


15 
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© е 


< 445” 


INTRODUCTION 


Slide # 5 


Bc 


CAN PARENTS PROMOTE 
THEIR CHILD'S 
LANGUAGE SKILLS? 
HOW? 
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IDEAS 
01 


SINGING 10 MY CHILD 


03 


READING AND TELLING 
STORIES 
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“EARLY LANGUAGE AND 
COMMUNICATION 
EXPOSURE IS CRUCIAL. FOR 
CHILDREN'S SUCCESS” 
(F 


erreiro & Teberosky, 1982). 


100 


02 


HAVING CONVERSATIONS 


(4 
TALKING ABOUT WHAT 


IS HAPPENING AROUND b 
US 





OUR BRAIN'S 


FOUNDATION IS BUILT 
THROUGH EXPERIENCES 


IN EARLY LIFE. 







TIVES 





Q^ 


EXPLORE 


educational, social, and 
cognitive benefits of speaking 
your native language at home 
with your child 
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LANGUAGE IS 
THE FOUNDATION 
OF LEARNING 
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WE LEARN LANCUAGE SOCIALLY 


THROUGH DAILY OBSERVING IMITATING 


INTERACTIONS OTHERS OTHERS 
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” 
"Жш. — 
=~ ж 





FAMILY IS THE 
wy MAJOR UNIT IN 
: WHICH 

SOCIALIZATION 
5 HAPPENS. 
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A à BE 


WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF DURING 
THE FIRST YEARS OF LIFE PARENTS 
DO NOT PROVIDE STIMULATING 

EXPERIENCES FOR A CHILD IO 
DEVELOP LANGUAGE SKILLS? 
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LANGUAGE AND OTHER PARTS OF ЕНЕ BRAIN ARE 
LIKELY ТО REMAIN WEAK FOR LIFE 











slide # 14 


THEY CAN'T LEARN 
LANGUAGE BY USING 
TECHNOLOGY. THEY 
NEED HUMAN 
CHILDREN DO NOT RELATIONSHIPS 


LEARN LANGUAGE 
NATURALLY BY 
THEMSELVES 
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Human Brain Development 
Neural Connections for Different Functions Develop Sequentially 


La e 
Sensory Pathways "unm Higher Cognitive Function 


(Vision, Hearing) 


-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 12345678910 11 123456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 


Birth (Months) (Years) 


https://developingchild.harvard.edu/resources/inbrief-science-of-ec 
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105 


THOUGHTS? 





0-3 0-5 


The growth in the part Sensory pathways 
Brain growth is of the brain responsible for vision and © €. 
strongest in year one responsible for hearing peak before age 3 
language peaks which makes sense 
between birth and age because 
children need to see a 
hear to imitate langu 





(Schweinhart et al., 2005). 


slide 17 


Listen and speak wel Understand the world 


THOUGHTS? 


HIGHER COGNITIVE FUNCTIONS 
PEAKS ONLY ONCE CHILDREN HAVE 
THE WORDS AND KNOW THE 
SYMBOLS IO MAKE SENSE OF THE 

ORLD 


Enjoy reading math, and writing 
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Slide # 19 





9; МАМА 


Latino baby, her parents are native 
Spanish speakers living in US. 





. : Spends most of the day with her aunt 
| because her parents have to work. 


Her parents think that it is good for 

Maria to stay with her aunt because 

she speaks English “well”. Maria can 

familiarize with the English language 

which is more important considering 
that they live in the US. 
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MARIA 


Aunt's English is ok. She knows around 
5.000 English words. 





Maria listens words only when her 
aunt speaks to her, around 1000 
words a day, the quantity is lower 
but also the quality because some 
aunt's English words come across 
broken 
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MARIA 


At her first birthday she can say mama 
and papa 


MAMA 


PAPA 


Her vocabulary is more limited 
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108 














» 
-.. 

› 

4 Ф 

What she sees: Monkeys аге cute 
and eat bananas. 

Slide # 23 
C 
'"— v 

› 

4 & 


MARIA 





To compensate she spends time on a 
language app and watching videos in 
Youtube. She does not understand a word, 
to her it's a bunch of new sounds 
strangely connected to colorful pictures. 
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She sees people playing chess, a big 
checkerboard and wooden figures which 
look quite the same. Understand the rules 
will be difficult for her since fugures look 
similar, how can they do different things. 
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g.i 
“ы МАКА 


Number of 
words in her 








vocabulary: 
э ©: 
Number of 
words in her e 
vocabulary: 


English words 
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WHO DO YOU THINK, HAS A HUGE HEAD START AS IS. 
... ENTERING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


| а 
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Q ENGLISH OR 
7 SPANISH? 


M 
O [е 
о 
8 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE ACQUISITION IS NOT AFFEC 
SPANISH LANGUAGE (SNOW ЕТ AL., 1993) 


ENGLISH AND 
SPANISH ACQUISITION 


are independent 
processes that support 
each other 





A child acquiring a second 
language is already able to 
control a system of meaning 
in the native language, 
which they easily transfer to 
another language 
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LIMITED FIRST 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 


can negatively affect 
second language 
acquisition. 








CHILDREN WITH WEAK 
NATIVE LANGUAGE 


SKILLS 
will not acquire a second 
language as quickly as 
children with more developed 
first language skills 


112 


.EVEN IF FAMILIES ARE NOT BILINGUAL, BY SUPPORTING 
THEIR CHILD LITERACY DEVELOPMENT IN THEIR NATIVE 
LANGUAGE, IHEY ARE POSITIVELY INFLUENCING THEIR 


CHILDREN LANGUAGE SKILLS IN BOTH SPANISH AND 
ENGLISH. 


-VICOTSKY 
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ENTERING SCHOOL IS NOT TRAUMATIC! 


Your child will probably go through a perfectly normal 


“silent period” 





it starts when children realise that 

their first or “home” lanquage is 

not understood at preschool! or 
then stop speaking 


ү in that setting ftor a 
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The child is completely silent at 
preschool ог school for а period 


The child practices words and 
phrases in the second language 
uietly and to themselves 
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The child starts to repeat words 
іп the second language. 


The child decides to “go public” with 
the new language, and starts talking 
with others 
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HAVE CONVERSATIONS 


ADD SOUNDS OR 
WORDS TO WHAT 
YOUK CHILD SAYS 


Ж 
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ACTIVITIES 


POINT TO THINGS 


Ж 


REPEAT BACK 
SOUNDS AND 
WORDS Ж 


USE SIMPLE 
LANGUAGE AND 
REPEAT WHAT 

YOU SAY А 


USE GESTURES AND 
MOVEMENTS TO GET 
nir 9 





DAILY ACTIVITIES SUCH AS INTRODUCING THE NAMES 
OF FOODS WHILE SHOPPING AT ЕНЕ SUPERMARKET, 
ASKING ABOUT THEIR FAVORITE ANIMAL WHILE Al THE 


ZOO0, AND TALKING ABOUT WHAT THE CHILD SEES ON 
A WALK OR DRIVE TO EHE PARK, WILL HELP BUILD A 
CHILD'S LANGUAGE. 
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ВУ PAIRS PRETEND HOLDINC A BACK AND 
FORTH CONVERSATION BETWEEN A PARENT AND 
A CHIED 
(SPIN IHE WHEEL TO KNOW THE AGE OF IHE 
CHILD YOU WILL PRETEND FO BE) 
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THROW THE BALL ЕО TAKE TURNS DURING THE 
CONVERSATION 


REMEMBER I0 GET YOUR CHILD'S ATTENTION 
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CLOSING THOUGHTS 
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ENCOURAGE YOUR CHILDREN TO BE PROUD OF 
THEIR NATIVE LANGUAGE 


[y ) 
i 


М SESAME STREET 
ap 4 


esame street, (2020, Jant 6 
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Slide # 43 


slide # 44 


"The limits of my language 
mean the limits of my 


world." 


= 
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Appendix D 


Slide Deck Workshop 4 


Literacy 
i c"begins at 
“ғ — i home 


, . Session 4: My Culture, 











slide # 1 


Agenda 





Welcome Instructor and Welcome everyone 1-5 5 
participants Thank parents for coming 
Present the agenda 
Ask about what was learned last week 
Introduce the topic of the session by means of 
a quote 


Introduction Instructor and Share your voice:Participants reflect on their 
participants reasons to come to US. 
Instructor presents graphs tos relate ideas 


from the previous workshop 
Objectives: Present the objectives of the 





session. 
The American Instructor and Instructor emphasizes the meaning of the 12-19 15 
dream participants American dream for Latino parents and 





children and the role of education.. 
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community. 


The Latino All Participants find differences and similarities | 19 - 27 
Challenge participants between two parents .Instructor asks to 
compare, discuss and reflect on childhood 
experiences and how these experiences 
have influenced participants as parents. 
Talk about the and dreams as a Latino 


Support my Instructor and | Explore different ways to promote cultural 
child Participants. | appreciation at a very young age. 
All Share materials, instructor models. 
participants 
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Closing All Watch a video and share thoughts 
Discussion participants regarding what you give to fit in , in terms 
of diversity. 


Magic Moment | Participants Participants have a conversation with their 
and their child, they interact applying what parents 
children learned in the session 
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-Marcus Garvey 









Vj 


A people w 
past history, « 
tree without 
І 
i 
\ 
\ 
қ i 
| | dE. 
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Wi 


Introduction 


Slide # 6 















did you 
move to US? 


4, Wi 





LI 
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According to the U.S. Immigration 

Law Center, the Most Common 

Reasons Why People Immigrate to 
US are: 


aan ыы сысы 
a 
Жерде | 
, ини 











Sots 


To be with American spouses/family 
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|), 





j What are the main reasons for 
| Latinos? 
According to Pew Research Center the main reasons are: 
5% Conflict in ~~, 
home country ` 








24% Family 


Economic opportunities. . `, 9% Educational 


"opportunities 








Slide #9 
jl | Our reason as Latino parents is: 
Because we want a 
better future for our 
*. children E 2? 
M 
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Wi 







Objectives 





%. ? 
Discuss Mi Understand 
i the challenges of the importance of promoting 
adjusting lo the cultural and native language 
\ American Culture as appreciation in our children 
| жаза at a very young age 
slide # 11 





02 


The American 
Dream 


Slide # 12 
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What does the 
American dream 


means to you? 
о 


Find а secure 
^* job you can 
'*' count on for the 


rest of your life. »UV тог 


| 
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The American dream for usis leaving 
everything we have and everyone we |! 
know to pursue a better life for oux 
children. We want to live the American 
Dream so our children and everyones 
children can grow up in a country 
where they have opportunities to create N 
a better life Nl 
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ET 
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Are we really helping our 

children to live the 
American dream, to have 
а better future? 


- 2е 
= 8; 
Мі 
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128 


Numbers to remember from our first session 






76% of Latino students in Elementary school enroll in High 


^ nnn 


Only 20% of these students graduate. 


инин 


шат" who graduate from High school 


Hiit 
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We do not want the 
same for our 
children 


Despite the dignity of 
work we do not want our 
children to work in a fast 






food restaurant in the 


, future. 


I 
' We work a lot 


\ 


Vj 


Wi 


^ 


We do not have | ` 
enough 


We need to 
work more 





Mi 
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Y 


\ 





3 


Education is the road to a better 
life. Education begins at home 
with YOU as teachers! 


М// 





Wi Y» 
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03 


The Latino 
challenge 
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According to Pew Research Center, ER 
are one of the largest and fastest-growin 
youth populations in the US 


ai di d as x Schools are experiencing this 


rapid demographic shifts. ^ 





Some schools are committed to 
/ promote diversity and cultural 
identity. 
slide #21 
But we still feel that being Latino is not 
y qs accepted and appreciated as it 
\ should be in US. | 


Ip 





ET 
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ыз РАКЕМТ А РАКЕМТ В 


ЭС I do not speak English, so we speak BØ I speak English at home. My child 


only Spanish at home. My child is familiarized with some Spanish 

learned English at school. words because she communicates 
with her grandparents twice а 

Му child socialize with other Latino week. 

children and participates in Latino 

cultural celebrations but they use "е | know some Latino families but I 

English to communicate. try to socialize more with 
Americans. 


ys My child eats Latino food and listens 
to Latino music. He also enjoys soccer. ме [ always remind my child that she 
was born in America. 


Wi ET W ET 
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ыз РАКЕМТ А РАКЕМТ В 


ЗЕ Sometimes I feel ashamed of my Э I do not think that Speaking Spanish 


language and not being able to is an important part of Latino 


speak English. ] always tell my identity. 


child to speak in English in front of 
American people. 9 My child knows where we come 


from, but she also knows that she is 


| tell my child about his Latino roots. 
құс y 


However, I do not want him to 


different from us. She is American. 


show these roots to the world. 


Wi ET W ET 
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What are the differences and 


similarities between them? 


What are they teaching their kids? 


Wl 
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Many Latino parents 
are afraid of their 
child being 
discriminated against 
because they have 
experienced 
discrmination. 


Wl 





Y 
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"^ a a - 


Pressured to be 
more American. 
Qur children are 
pressure to fita 
certain mold. 


Person of less 
value 
Parents are not 
comfortable with 


who they are 





Cultural 
appreciation? ` aa. 
How to demand- - - - <= 
for cultural ET '* 
appreciation if 
we do not 


culturally. 





appreciate our 


own culture. 
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Yes, this country has enough il 
opportunities for everyone \ 






Latino 
--|stereotypes gives 
а reason to 













Make your 
dreams come 
true 






with your Latino 
Heritage is not easy but 


y kias possible 
NI 
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Children need to understand: 4), 


% Being bilingual is * 
Who they are a gift You belong here 


in terms of 
where they came ш жа ни ил | 
У cognition but also io қ ый eei 


from and who their say, but also honor and 
cultural : 
ancestors are respect your Latino 


heritage. 
$ 


Your identity is 
wn көй ғ your superpower 


for an answer. Be not an obstacle 
always proud of who 
\ you are 
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04 


Supporting my 
child 
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When is it the perfect time to 
instill the love for Latino 
culture? 


КТ 






A ay 
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Now @ 


Talk to your child about 
culture! 







Tell them stories from your 
childhood, ancestors, and the place 
they have in the family. 


Show your child old photo albums, N ! 
describing places and people. 


"^ - — 


М Meet with other members of the 


family, especially grandparents, М / 
Vi 


Barone, A. (2020, March 27). The American Dream. Investopedia https://www.investopedia.com/terms/a/american-dream.asp 
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\ 
ET Wi 


Parangaricutirimicuaro 


How many of us 
remember our 
determination as 
children to perfect this 
word ? - « 
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This is what we need to share with 
our children 





Sana, sana colita de rana, si no 
sana hoy sana mariana, El hijo de rana Rin Rin 

Renacuajo salió esta 

mafiana muy tieso y muy 


majo... 


" Aserrin. Aserrin. Los 
maderos de San Juan 


Р М// 


ET E 


piden pan y no les 
dan. Piden queso y les 


dan un hueso 
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Resources 





ET 
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Resources 





BEGINS АТ * 
Zu © o 
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Resources 


ET 
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05 


Closing thoughts 
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*. what you give 
Up in order to 
fit in. 





Pixar, (2019, October 12). Purl. YouTube. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-B6uulHpFkuo&featurezemb logo 
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06 


Magic Moment 
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Tt is time for parents to teach young 


people early on that in diversity there 
is beauty and there is strength. 


-Maya Angelo 
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Literacy 
Begins at 
Home 


Session 5: The Magic of 
Shared Reading 


Slide # 1 


Agenda 





Instructor and 
participants 


Appendix E 


Slide Deck Workshop 5 


( 


( 





Welcome everyone 

Thank parents for coming 

Ask about what they learned last week 
Introduce topic of the session by asking a 
question to participants. 









Instructor and 
participants 








Share your voice:Participants share their 
ideas regarding the importance of 
reading. 

Objectives: Present the objectives of the 
session. 
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Instructor and 
participants 


All participants 


Instructor and 
participants 


Participants 


Participants 
and their 
children 


143 


Present important facts about Shared 
Reading. 


The instructor models book reading 
techniques and parents participate in shared 
reading as listeners. 

Ask to compare, discuss and reflect on 
childhood experiences and how these 
experiences have influenced participants as 
parents. 

Participants reflect on why they are taking 
these workshops. 


Instructor presents ideas to understand how 
children respond to reading. 





Instructor models and let participants explore | 31, 34 i 
resources as audiobooks and picture books 

in case they have difficulties for a fluent or 

attractive reading. Each parent reads a book 

to other participants and collaborates with 

other participants to apply reading 

techniques. 


Watch a video and share thoughts regarding | 35-37 
the importance of Shared Reading. 


Participants pick an appropriate book and 38-40 
read it to their child, putting in practice what 
they have learned. 





1 
Introduction 


\ 
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CANNE 


Why do you think 
pediatricians recommend to 
. read to infants at least once 
\ Wber day? 
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ideas 


[ Children learn words 


03 


Children and parents 
spend time together 
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“It creates an emotional and 
strong bond as family that 
contributes to the 
socio-emotional growth of a 
child". (Wolf, 2007) 


145 


02 


Children enjoy reading 


04 


Reading is healthy for 
children in terms of 


physical development 





_ Reading a book to a 
. child is an act of love 
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Objectives 


1 Understand 


how Shared Reading 
promotes Early Literacy 
Development 


2 Learn 


techniques for Shared 
Reading with your child. 
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2 


Shared 
reading? 
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Shared Reading in 
early childhood 





A child and an adult 
read a book aloud 
together 


Intents to improve 
the child's oral 
language 


Includes 
conversations 
between the adult 
and child 
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Вит... 





My child does not yet 
understand many of the 
words Iuse 


My child has not yet 
learned how to talk 


My child is too little to My child has short 
enjoy reading attention spans 
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Reading time makes a special bond 


It starts listening Development of Development of 
the voice of a curiosity, attention perceptual, 
parent abilities and conversation and 
empathy listening skills 


Knowledge of the 
world 


Love for learning 
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How? 
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Reflect on these ideas 
ж * 





* 


Parent 1 Parent 2 Parent 3 


This is to much I have apps on my phone to I am not a good reader, 


for a baby support my child but I want to help my child 
ld th Times have changed, young I work a lot ауға қүн ту 
; o no ave children can learn using hild 15 mi d 

.timeforthis — ^ ^. іесһпоіоду_ ee инро << eam э 

трлер I want my child to succeed, 

g і I do not have time. My child I will do my best to support 
not a good role model can learn and have fun and provide better 
for my child watching YouTube videos opportunities for her/him 
Slide # 15 





the more early reading 
креп кез the child is 
exposed to, the more 
language development and 
literacy achievements 
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There is not a 
correct way to read 


to you child 
д Ed 


You do not need to read the 
entire book 





Read when your baby is 
comfortable and calm 


Let the child explore the book with Respond to what they are 
their eyes mouths and hands. This is touching or doing or saying 
how the explore the world 
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Pq use! Take the time to discuss 


Your child is learning 
concepts that may not 
hear on a daily basis 


Add details 


Describe objects 
Observe together the 
pictures (characters, 


setting) 
Discuss Discuss 
Pictures Implied features 
as the position of objects and characters 
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Discuss pictures 


What is this animal? 
What color is it? 


Where is the elephant? 


Pancho en la playa by 
Equipo Susaeta. 
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Discuss implied features Can you point to the 


elephant for me? 


What other animals are 
with the elephant now? 


Yes, the giraffe is next to 
the monkey. 


Pancho en la playa by 
Equipo Susaeta. 
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Discuss implied features 


The name of the elephant is 
Pancho 


Use names with | 
We should name him Mr. 


characters and use Kindness because he is very 
them while you nice and kind. 


discuss the book. 
Е 





Describe an point the events 


of the story Pancho en la playa by 


Equipo Susaeta. 
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The potential of interactive 
shared reading is increased 
when the adult is highly 
sensitive to the child's level of 





Q Engagement 


Q Interest 


Q language competence 
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When you do this. you are building a іё 
for books and an association between 
those books and something your child 
\ loves best of all... your love and attention 
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4 


How will my 
child 
respond? 
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Observing 


Being face-to-face 


£5 Listening 
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OBSERVING: 





Q Look out for verbal 
initiations, facial 
expressions body posture 
and movements, and eye 





gaze. 
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LISTENING: 





ч 






о Pay attention to what 
your child is “saying” 
SO you can respond 
appropriately 
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BEING FACE-TO-FACE: 


You can read the child's cues to 
find out what interest them 
about the book. 








Your child will know that you are interested 
in sharing the book with them if you are 
looking at them with interest. 
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My child does not seem 
interested in books: 


e Thisis normal: 
Let your child hold the 
book 

e Bein charge of turning the 
page 

e Со backwards in the book 


Randomly pick pages - 
If your child points to a cat, M d ke rea d In g 


say yes it's a cat. a daily activity 
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5 


Supporting 
my child 
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What type of 
literature? 


Anything you have or enjoy reading, 
Oto 6 what matters is that you read out 
months  !oud.Soft fabric books are good at 
this age 





6109 Books with one object or 
months person per page. Board books 
are perfect 


9 to 18 Simple stories with rhymes 
months апа phrases that repeat 


181024 Short stories with more 
months ^ advanced vocabulary 
2410 36 Books with regular pages 
months and non-fiction books 
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Attractive Reading 


As a native speaker you are able to raise and 
lower your voice, making the stories exciting. 
Stories become alive in the head of your child 
who is learning to imagine and think creatively. 


When your voice is monotone, reading turns 
boring to your child, and paying attention is more 
difficult. 
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By pairs read a book and 
collaborate to apply reading 
techniques. (Select an appropriate 
book according to your child's age) 
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Y “ б. Closing thoughts 
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SESAME STREET 


OLD SCHOOL 





Sesame Street, (2016, April 14). Read me a Story with Big Bird. YouTube. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=kn41eFHIQN8&feature=emb_logo 
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it is never to early to start enjoying books 


Stimulates 
imagination 
It is a great form Promotes better 
of bonding 2 d language skills 
Introduces new | | am memory on 


concepts ` B vocabulary 
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"Children are made readers оп 
the laps of their parents” 








Ф EE шшш 
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Thanks! 


Do you have any questions? 






sandra.santamaria@greensboro.edu 


CREDITS: This presentation template 
was created by Slidesgo, including 
icons by Flaticon, and infographics & 
images by Freepik 
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Appendix F 


Slide Deck Workshop 6 


G 


Literacy begins 


at home 


Session 6: A Place Called Home 





Slide # 1 


Welcome Instructor and | Welcome everyone 
participants Thank parents for coming and 
congratulate them for completing the 


WOT K ол og )5 


Introduction and | Share your voice:Participants share their 2-6 


ideas regarding home environments to 


support language апа literacy 
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What 


Home Instructor 
environment | environments relating ideas from previous 
workshops 
IC UA Er. Ud 
Sharing goals ШЕ э ЕК lez a ESTEE ER TT ET ES o ДЕШ ЕДЕД? 18-19 
and participants | the workshops 
achievements Participants discuss and reflect their 
experiences and how these experiences 
have influenced participants as parents 
Participants reflect on their achievements 
апа goals 
How will my Instructor and | Instructor congratulates participants, 
child participants | reinforcing the idea of information as 
respond? | something that they have now and can use 
to make a change as a Latino community 
Participants receive certificates and 
materials. Complete a survey 
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DiscUSSION 


Do you think children 
learn to read and write in 
the same way that they 
learn to speak? 





э өе 


Yes, they do through 
continuous contact 


with the written 
language and social 
interaction. 
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DiscUSSION 


As parents, what type of 
environment we should 
promote at home їо 
support language and 
literacy development? 
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Objectives 


on the achievement 
of goals and 
learning from the 
workshops 


Explore Reflect 


easy ways to create 
a home reading 

environment with a 
print rich home 
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Words їо remember 


FAMILY 


~ 


=~ Ş -- 


The most SHARED 
LITERACY i important READING 


influence in a 
Implies more than the child's life and his Is an act of love 


ability to read and write. development as and inspiration. 
It is the ability of using reader. Supports 
language to meaningful 
communicate, interact, interaction and 
and make meaning of children's 
the world around us. development at 
different levels. 
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Home 
environment 


“The difference between poor 
and rich language 
environments is based on 
parent talk and its amount” 
Risley and Hart (2003) . 
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DAILY EXPERIENCES 


TALK SING READ 


These daily experiences let families interact, honor their own 
cultures апа stimulate their infants апа toddlers’ imagination, 
vocabulary, phonological awareness, and love for learning 


(Pulido-Tobiassen & Gonzalez-Mena, 1999). 
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I 
і 
| 
| 
I 


-~ Maintain a happy and playful 
atmosphere around reading 
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Accessing to 
printed 
materials 


Reading 


practices Are experiences that 
encourage literacy 
development in 
children 
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CREATING A PRINT RICH иң 
ENVIRONMENT AT HOME ` 


! 
| 
| 
! 
\ 


Have pictures, 


posters or labels * 
Where your child can our child will be exposed to letters, ~ 
easily take and explore words and numbers early and make 
connections between the letters and 
the functions they serve. 


P d Ar M 
\ | 
Сһооѕе а гоот ‚ 03, 
Ы / 


books. 


Pn me \ 
Leave things to read ў 04 , Have books 
/ 
For example cans, %`- = Воага books аге 
boxes or packets of durable and less 
food. When your child expensive. 
looks at them, read! 
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Children must feel the 


need to read and write 


and parents have the 
responsibility of making 
this happen by promoting 
interest and motivation 
regarding written 
ianguage at home 
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“children need to experience 


shared books as soon as they 
experience shared talking” 
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Time to share goals 


and achievements 
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Keep in mind 


First day 


Compare the 
parent you were 
when you 
started the 
workshops and 
the parent you 
are now 


Today 


Has anything 
changed? 





Now you 
have the 


information 


172 


173 


Lets таке а change 


In our к 
In our children 
Latino ІП our future 


communities 
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Receive your certificate Commit to apply what 
and materials you have learned 
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Thanks! 


Do you have any questions? 


sandra.santamaria@greensboro.edu 


CREDITS: This presentation template was created by Slidesgo, 
including icons by Flaticon, and infographics & images by Freepik 


Please keep this slide for attribution 
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